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ABSTRACT 

f An evaluation of INCE*s Department of Correspondence 
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Report of 



o 



Assessment and Development 
INCE'S 

Department of Correspondence Instruction 



' Chapter 1. Introduction ^ \ 

Condition s of Reference > The present evaltianion was undertaken under an 

Agreement negotiated between INCE and The University of Wisconsin-Extension. 

Auchorization for the Agreement was included In a letter dated June, 1972, 

In which President ^ Palacios indicated: 

/ am pleased to inform you that our Executive Committee 
has approved your proposal to conduct a short evaluation-ad- 
visary ;*nd consultancy at INCE, during February," 1973. Thus, 
I will appreciate it very much if you make arrangements at 
_ your univers^ in order to write a formal agreement with us." 

Objectives of the Co nsultancy . The agreement ampng^other things stated speci- 

, fie objectives for the study to be conducted at INCE regarding the department 



of Instruction by Correspondence: * 

■ ' . - * ~ _ - . ' '- " 

1. "To evaluate the present program accomplishments as a' basis 

for further development, change or modff Icatlon; and to plan 

a continuing evialuatlqn program that can be employed by the 
^INCE program staff." 
2* "To suggest ways by ; which the present program can be.expinded 
* both in the number of participants and; in the kinds of courses 

offered." ^ 
3. "To advise the staff in the use of media and technology which 

can be successfully employed bo^th in correspondence courses 
C and. In residence instruction.'^ ^ i . , 

Dates of the Consultancy . The consultancy was carried out at INCE, in 
Caracas, between February 4 and February 17, and this Report was completed 
and mailed from Madison, Wisconsin, USA, fifteen days thereafter. 

Chapter 2. Background to Development 
The Development bf the Correspondence Program at INCE . Instruction by Corres- 
pondence at INCE had its origin in 1964 when a team of INCE employees was given 
initial training In the theory and practice. of independent study systems at the 
University of Wisconsin, under a USAID contract. The training was followed by 
a consultancy at TNCE by the leader of the Wisconsin team,jduring which speci- 
fic plans and arrangements were made for the development of the correspondence 
program at INCE. 

The preparation of courses, training of staff, and completion of administrative 
structure? and organization for the new unit were carried out by the INCE staff. 
The program was in regular operation by 1966. In 1966 the present consultant 



'returned briefly to further advise the INCE staff* Three Wisconsin 
subject matter consultants made brief visits to INCE in this early 
per iody Professor George Rodman (Language) » Professor Paul. Grogan 
(Engineering) » and Professor Joseph Kleiner (Commerce)* * | 

By 1973 » the correspondence unit had achieved enrollments of 25^000 
participants^ served by a staff. of 25^ with an annual budget of over 
Bs 700tOOO« Originally assigned to the Division de Investigacion^ 
de Formacion Professionals under the Direcclon de Prpgrammacion y Servicias 
Tecnicps^ the correspondence instruction department in 1972 was assign- 
ed to the' Direccion de Formacion en Empresas. 
Three Phases -of Development . 

The Department of Instruction by Correspondence is presently at the end 
of its first phase of growth* Phase I may be ^called the Initiation of 
the Program (1966-1973). At the present time tne correspondence instruc- 
tion program has been introduced and has grown to modest proportions » but . 
in terms cf its objectives and potential it isLnot^yet fully established. 
Two additional phases of development are anticipated. 
Phase II"Establishment of the Program (1973-1978-9) • The second phase 
of development is likely to reach completion at the end of five or six 
years. Efforts to produce rapid growth could shorten this period to two. 
or three years.^ but planned and moderate growth is to be preferred to 
crash programs. Enrollments at the end of Phase II will reach 45-50^000 
participants. 

Phase III » Consolidation of the Program (1980- ). In Phase III» the 
Program will become fully consolidated within INCE and be broadly avail- 
able in the training and education of Venezuelans. Enrollments in Fhase 
III will eventually reach upwards of 75»000-80»060 participants. 
Critical Factors in Development 
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2*5il Planning growth .in terms of phases enables the administration to 
anticipate conditioris related to development , and to a large ex- 
K tent to coutrpl them. Assuming: no marked deterioration of fiscal 

support for INCE during the next decade, a condition which general 
economic indices would suggest is unlikely, the critical factors 
which will deserve attention are these: ~" 
1* risk related to new offerings, technological adoptions 
|f 2. volume of participants j 

% 3.- overall cost of program . 
4. per unit cost of program 
5* cyclical training requiranents 

6. gradual reduction in- administrative casts, expect during 
periods of change-over in technology and accommodation to 
sustained, high order levels of aggregation 
.7. variation in instructional costs in response to new offer- 
. ings, surges in enrollr-^nt, and adoptions of technology ^ 
2.5.2. Critical factors do not operate separately. They are intimately con- 
nected in both cause and effect relationship. However, they may be 
studied separately and are of course amenable to administrative control 
and manipulation when their functions and relationships are understood. 
2«5.3. The first iive critical factors listed are important in carrying on 

planned development. In any organisation there is continual stressbe- 
tween forces which drive towards the routinising of operations, and the 
forces which drive towards innovation and development. Routinisation is 
sought to reduce costs and internal stress; operations and .procedures 
that are tested and successful can be landed dqvni" to personnel whose 
phlef concerns are the couservition of the system and efficiency of 
service and operations. Innovation and development, on the other hand, 
are essential if the organization is to remain vital and relevant in 
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its tervicea to a changing society. Planned development enables the 
adninistration to serve both these thrusts without excessive stress. 

i 

2»5*4*. The Risk Factor in development is frequently the reason that organi* 
sat ions are hesitant to undertake new programs. New programs and* 
innovations introduce risk because of start-up costs^ low initial 
enrollmentSt piloting and testing costs^ and special needs for exper* 
tise and training. In a planned development^ howevert the risk ele* 
ments are confined to a relatively short period of timet and are gradu- 
ally modulated by this nonsal processes of routinisation and efficiency 
as soon as the new programs have stabilised. 

2*5. 5^ The ideal development pattern is illustrated in Figure 1^ which indi- 
cates the relationship between riskt volume or i^gregation^ overall cost» 
per unit. and training costs in the three phased development pattern sug- 
gestM for the INCE correspondence instruction unit. 
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^.Bjj^^^^^^ 1# Critical Factors in thased Development of Correspondence Instruction Unit 



2.5.6. In the initiatibn^riod risks are high because enrollment volimes 
are loy^ and hence per unit costs are high. However, overall costs 
are low. Training costs are high because the staff is learning nc*w. 
tasks and coapetencies. In the e>tt ablisbg^nt period (i.e., the new 
progress are established, are operating satisfactorily) risk is , only 
Moderate, volume is moderately high, unit costs have been reduced, 
training costs are down, and overall costs have increased (because the 
program sise has increased). In the consolidation period, risk is 
low, volume is up, unit costs are down, ^but overall costs have further 
increased with the growth of the progrm. ' Since the best index of 
efficiency is the unit cost (the cost of providing the service or pro- 
duct to an individual participant) the three phases suggested here 
: yield a continuiogly better per unit cost at tisie goes on, even though 
overall costs are higher. Risk^ therefore, yields to efficiency-no- 
risk as the process unfolds. Training costs fluctuate i^ccording to many 
(actors, including personnel policies, turn-over rates, as well as deve- 
lopment policies. ^ 
2.5*7. Cricical Factors can be observed and charted both for , the overall pro- 
gram of the department and for individual projects, innovations or courses,. 
Ihus, while the department as a whole may be in the establishment phase of 
development overall, a particular new program may be in'the initiation phase 
and other programs may have moved into the consolidation phase. Since tho 
department is presently as a whole in the establishment phase, with moderate 
volume, jMderate overall cost and per unit cost, and hence only moderate 
risk, it it appropriate now to plan new and innovative developnentt becaute 
their inpact will not toriously inereate the ritk elenent, and will provide 
Uie vital thrust towards relevancy and broadened service wh/ch the organiM- 
Uon^t mission and society^ need^ require. The stress factors, therefore, 
will be moderate. 
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the last two Critical Factors listed (reduction in administrative 

costs, and variation in, instructional costs) are related to the five 

« . ... * • . 

factors treated above, but also have their own subtle and independent^ deter* 

ninants. For example, administrative costs are likely to be high during 
the initiation of a program when .volume is low, risk high, and personnel 
new to the program are learning their jobs* As the program grows, be- 
comes established, and experience teaches personnel the most effective 
ways of carrying on th^ir work, routinizatipn begins and efficiency rises* 
For a period of time -administrative costs will fall as the program grows, 
since new positions, if needed, will tend to be at the lower levels where . 
routines have begun to replace what in the beginning were de novo activi- 
ties* But this general cost decline in administration will not continue 
indefinitely as the program grows* Each time new projects are undertaken, 
in fact, administrative stress may increase, requiring some of the admin- 
istrative time which had been released from routinized processes during 
establishment* Administration thus (in a healthy, growing organization) 
responds to a series of surges first requiring a high degree of attention, 
and then relegated to routinized processes* Planned development anticipates 
these surges, and by so doing keeps administrative costs at a relatively stable 
level* Even so, however, the effect of technological change and increased 
enrollments to high level aggregation introduces hew stress factors in ad- 
ministration* 

When an organization undertakes a change in the basic technology of opera- 
tions, there is a surge of administrative costs almost unrelated to volume 
or aggregation* These are, likely to be temporary, depending however on 
the nature of the technology undertaken* Agg;regation, on the other hand, 
regardless of technology, may well introduce higher administrative costs 
that are permanent simply because they are linked to the sheer size and 



compldcity^ of operations. A rule of thumb from industry suggests that 
an effective administrator cannot effectively supervise, directly, more 
than five ot six subordinate units. Thus, when growth brings about an 
Aggregation that requires this level of administrative activity, further 
growth will require increased administrative costs if efficiency is to 
be maintained and stress kept to a tolerable level. If administration 
is strengthened then a further period. of growth can occur until a further 
critical aggregation level is reached at which efficiency and stress again 
require an adjustment to administration. In a planned development, admin* 
is trative needs ought to be anticipated,^ and adequate adjustments made just 
prior to^reaching the next significant level of aggregation and stress, if 
that is possible. ^ 

Instructional costs will vary more directly according to enrollment surges, 
new projects under development, and applications of new technology. These 
needs can generally be more readily anticipiated and built into the department 
budget, technological application may require higher instructional costs 
during the start-up phase, but may reduce costs at a later stage. Planned 
development thus anticipates periods when instructors will be fiilly involved 
in training and development, the subsequent release of involvement as tasks 
can be accommodated to a new process or a new technology, and the phasing 
in of new training and development. If the administration can plan orderly 
development, 'instructional costs will tend to be fairly stable on a propor- 
tionate basis, just as administrative costs can be <8tabilized even though 
periodic fluctuations occur. . 

Ihe developmental phases suggested for the Correspondence Instruction unit 
are thought to be reasonably consonant with the requirements for orderly 
growth and the control of the critical factors listed. Later sections on 
continuing evaluation, guidelines for Phase II, and recommendations, will 
include specific suggestions related to this theory of development. 
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Ctiapter 3» Evaluation of the Correspondence Instruction Department ancf Prograro 
3 •I* Mission, Objectives of INCE » The overall mission and objectives of INCE 
axre» of course, the basic Ideational platform from which the Instruction 
by Correspondence program springs, (See Ap^ndix II, INCE Mission, Objec* 
tlves*) The INCE mission statement is a clear mandated from the Government 
of Venezuela making INCE the responsible institution for the training of 
Venezuelan manpower la the fields of industry, commerce, ^agriculture and 
services, as well as in literacy and basic education for workers. INCE*s 
programs are therefore directed to workers, apprentices and the unemployed, 
_ \ at all levels from the unskllled_and illit^erate to management* While the 
INGE mission is- primrlly vocational in nature, the literacy and general 
education objectives relate INGE to broader social and educational develop- 
ment Issues, and Indicate training and education to keep participants, even 
when unemployed; in' continuing education programs for future development ^and 
employment* Ihus INCE programs are a means to limaedlate employment, or are 
way stations towards ultimate employment; but in both instances the general 
.education and literacy aspects are important to the social mission of INCE**^ 
3.2* Mission^ Objectives. Functions of the Correspondence Instruction Department 
3*2*1* As a unit of the INCE Division of Training Within Industry (and formerly a 
unit of the Division of Brogram Development and -Technical Services) . the Cor- 
respondence Instruction Department is committed to implementing INCE^s overall 
mission and goals* Die Department's specific objectives and functions (See 
Appendix III) are useful not only in guiding activities, but also in assess* 
ing the development and impact of the department and its programs* The de- 
partment's objectives call for general development in the promotion of corres- 
pondence instruction within INCE; research in the application of the correspon- 
dence method at INCE centers, in business and industry, and for the improve- 
ment of method; administration of the correspondence courses as part of the 



varied INCE program of instruction and in. service to organi^tions 
that request courses; and instruction via the correspondence method. 
Ihe department's fiinctions are the determination of courses to be offered 
by correspondence, carrying on experimental projects to assess and im- 
prove effectiveness 9 participating in various professional activities to 
spread understanding .of the method , planning the promotion. of courses, 
grading and evaluating participant lesson responses and examinations, guid- 
ing participants 9 and maintaining controls for quality and effectiveness. 
Ihe department's objectives and functions are well stated and appear to be 
generally adequate for its develbpdient through Hiaseri. The absence of 
specific, reference to instruction as a function may be merely an oversight, 
.inasmuch as the ^nctioii of grading, evaluating and guiding participants 
may imply the instructional function. However, the omission of mention of 
the instructional function may also indicate a narrow/ view of the role of 
the correspondence teacher. While the teacher in the correspondence method 
enters the teaching- learning sequence later than the teacher in a conven- 
tional classroom (after the initial learning activity has been undertaken 
by the jMurticipant and an assignment has been completed and submitted) he 
is no less a teacher, and his duties or functions ought to go beyond grading 
and assessing. The correspondence, teacher ought to enter into a full re- 
lationship with the learner, including as desirable the individualization of 
instruction* Pferhaps this role is implied in the stated function of "guiding 
the participant, but it would seem desirable that a stronger instructional 
function be ^rceived for the department, as much for achieving a broader 
conceptualization of instruction as for growth in effectiveness of instruc- 
tion as a, primary fujiction of the departments 



The Correspondence Instruction Department appears to have an efficient 
structure and organization. Within the department the structure reflects 
the vertical structure of INCE itself. (See Appensix IV, Structure and 
Organization.) The .department chief reports to the .Director of the Divi- 
sion, who reports to the President. Communications upward and downward 
seem to fulfill the requirements of efficiency. There also appears to be 
ample accessibility to the vertical channel as needed for the normal flow 
of questions, problems, issues, directives and policy related to the activity 
of the unit. The officials in the vertical chain seem to be sensitive to 
communications needsi» accessible and open with respect to suggestions and 
problems originating above or below. \ _ ■ j 

In the department the work is organized into administrative and instructional 
^nits according to program needs and functions. In addition to the depart* 
ment chief, there are an assistant program administrator and three assistant 
administrators.. Clerical and secretarial staff raise the administrative ros- 
ter to twelve persons. Fourteen persons are employed in the instructional 
category. There are job descriptions for all personnel. 

The department chief functions with apparent ease on both sides of the work 
f^ont, administrative and instructional. The organization gives evidences of 
working well, and there is a strong impression of morale and comradely feel* 
ing among the department members despite the cramped and crowded conditions 
within which they work. 

The basic INCE vertical structure, common to most complex institutions, is es*- 
sentially an administrative expression of the need for efficient transfer and 
communication of authority from the top down, and for the transfer and communi 
cation of questions, problems an^ issues that need adjudication or other kinds 
of decisions, from the working level upwards. Ihe assumption behind such ver- 
tical structures is that the work to be done la any sub unit can be adequately 
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supported and nurtured within the confines of the vertical structure. 
Exceptions, which require support from outside the Immediate vertical 
structure, go upward from the work unit to the division director ^nd 

\ President, after which they may be referred to the Executive Committee 
If novel questions are Involved, or may go directly to the director of 
another division for response or action, and| then down the vertical chain 

^ In that division to the work unit that must supply services or support. 
The response must follow the same route In reverse. 
3.3.5. If work would remain simple and stay within the administrative categories 
that are set up for the efficient transfer and communication of authority 
the vertical structure would function admirably^. But modern Instructional 
programs (the malii purpose and work of IIKE) defy simplicity, arid require \ 
* ' support and active Involvement from a number of different specialty units 

; which (structurally, organizationally and administratively) tend to be remote * 
from the* program Itself. Rather than being an occasional exception, the need 
to establish lateral connections with other specialty units to get the work 
done properly thus tends to become the rule for certain kinds of instructional 
development programs. 

3.3«6. When the need for lateral involvement becomes nearly continuous for certain 
kinds of activities, an extraordinary stress is placed on the vertical struc- 
ture# The great advantage and efficiency of the vertical's true ture (the trans- 
fer and communication of authority within the vertical cell or division) becomes 
a barrier to the work functions which require lateral unit involvement because 
the authority lines are broken and diffused. It becomes difficult to get work 
done Involving units in other structures because the authority pommunlcation 
j ;^ grid is not designed to function that way. In a sense the institution's autho- 
rity security system is breached in the same way as when fixed defensive h til- 
lery is attacked from a position which cannot be accommodated in aiming the 
pieces, requiring extraordinary defensive maneuvers. %j 
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The problem of structure and organization encountered here Is classic; 
there are two thrusts In the institution^ both good and vital to success 
in achieving overall mission; yet these two thrusts are in conflict with 
each other* Resolution of the problem seems to require the invention of 
a pathway within the vertical structure which not only permits but en- 
courages, functions on a lateral basis. A mechanism for this purpose is 
suggested in section A.6.ff. 
Budget 

Ihe department's 1973 budget approves program and administrative expendi- 
tures of Bs 715,975. The breakdown by budget categories is administration 
214,320 (29.947.); teaching 263,280 (36.777.); other costs (supplies, expense, 
paper, printing, etc.) 238,375 (33.297.). For the initiation phase of the 
program, the percentage proportions indicated are appropriate. 
As the program expands in Ihase II (Establishment) it is expected that the 
proportion of the budget committed to administration will diminish as the 
proportion for teaching and other costs increase. (See discussion of critical 
risk factors. Section 2«5.ff; quality control section. Chapter 3*) 
However, as pointed out earlier, administrative costs are sensitive to 
high orders of aggregation and the start-up activities of technological change- 
over, and should be expected to peak during such periods even though a long 
teicm trend towards lowering the proportion of administrative costs may be ex- 
pected* 

Ins true tionajL staff costs should be expected to rise,> partly because the growth 
of the program will require inore instructors, partly because the program will 
make use of new technologies and media (requiring either higher employment 
competencies upon entrance or training on the Job, or both), and partly be- 
cause the present level of instructor pay seems quite low. All the instructors 



in the dei>artment are:t>ald the same salary .at present, and salaries 

have not been increased, apparently, for about eighteen months." A 
salary scale that does not recognize individual merit, where shown, 
through incentive or merit increases, and that does not periodically 
recognize inflationary processes and the effect of experience on the 
job, will tend to encourage high turnover rates. If the labor supply 
greatly exceeds the demand, turnover may be blunted^ but low instruc- 
tor niorale may' then result. Either eventuality could be debilitating 
for a program demanding high level, high quality output from its workers. 
Administrative and instructional Processes 

The processes evolved in ttie department for the orderly carrying out of 
a^nistrative and instructional functions are well conceived and apparently 
effective. Die processes examined in detail were: ^ 
a) administrative 

recruiting participants 

registration 

record keeping and report writing 

budgeting . * - • * 

production of materials and examinations 

production of bulletins 

security system for examinations 

distribution/collection of materials and examinations 
processing of participant responses and examinations 
public information activities 
liaison within INCE for coordination 
self evaluation and quality control 
planning for 'develotpment 

processing certificates for satisfactory completions 
supervision of employees; staff training 
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b) instructional 

determination of curricula and courses to be offered 
development of materials of instruction, examinations 
development of instructional processes 

instruction on the basis of. responses; advising and grading 
quality control; records, reports 
liaison with subject matter authorities 
setting achievement standards 

awarding certificates for satisfactory completion 
maintaining, revising materials as needed 
professional reports, articles 
training and upgrading of instructional staff 



[ 3.5.2. The nature of the department's activities requires that the chief be in- 

ivolved in both kinds of processes; indeed, in many -situations he is effec- 

. tive primarily because he represents both instruction and administration* 

■ 

I As the program grows, however, some hard choices will have to be made, for 

I: ^ ' • - ^ 

i it may not always be possible or desirable for the chief department adminis- 

I ■ 

I trator to be also the chief instructional authority* Many of the administra- 

I 

I tive and instructional activities listed above are presently mingled in execu- 

f tion* It would seem inevitable diat as growth occurs a wider separation of 

I administrative' and instructional functions will follow* The shape of things 

i 

i to come is foreshadowed in die separate internal processes evolving for both 

h these functions* (See Appendix V for a sunmary of processes*) 

3*6* Curriculum^ Courses > and Materials 

3*6*1* The department has two curricula. General Culture, and Trade Technologies* 

The general culture curriculum includes such courses as Civics, the Geography 
of Venezuela, Industrial Safety, Mathematics and other subject centered courses 
basic to any trade or vocation. In the trade technologies curriculum the 
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courses are specifically focused on the skills and technologies basic 
to certain trades; for exampley in Automobile Mechanics the motor, brake, 
, fuel pump, tires, etc. Some courses in both curricula are offered at succes- 
sive levels of mastery or competence* (See Appendix VI for the list of 
courses approved in the department budget for 1973.) In 1972 more than 
twenty courses were described'in the Catalogo de Cursos por Correspondencio* 
A number of new courses are in process of development* 
3«6«2« Itie division of courses between two curricula— the general and cultural, and 
the specific trade technology- -is sound and in harmony with the mission of 
INCE and the correspondence^nstruction department* That over twenty courses 
(with others under development) were prepared and offered during the initiat- 
ing phase of program development is a satisfactory indication of solid growth* - 
There is opportunity for great growth in the future as the needs for new 
courses are analysed, the courses approved, materials prepared and partici- 
pants recruited and registered* 
3*6«3* Courses vary in length, depending upon level of participant and complexity of 
subject iutter« Need for a course is presently sig. illed by requests from 
I the Venezuelan groups which are taxed for the support of INCE and are served 

|: by INCE« Requests may come from employers* groups, professional associations 

and occupational areas such as banks, insurance, business, textiles, etc* 

t . . n . 

t; At INCE policy formation for the institution as a whole regarding programs 

" ' ' 

\-' are first set by the National Administrative Council, composed of thirteen 

^ ^ members representing government, industry, commerce, labor, education and the 

f: citizen at large* Below the Council, INCE*3 administrative structure functions 



to carry out policy. 

I 3*6«4* Course development in the department requires budgetary ^administrative approval* 

1^ Ihere is also an important relationship between INCE and CINIERFOR- the offi- 

1^ eial agency which sets the standards of requirement for different trades* 



CINTERF6r*8 studies are directly reflected in the determination of 
course objectives, content and minimal performance criteria for most 
courses no matter hov taught. Itius there are widely accepted standards 
to which all courses, including those conducted by correspondence, must 
conform. 

Courses In the department make use of prepared materials including the 
study guide, textual materials, graphics, kits of practice materials 
and various printed forms for the responses of participants* An examina* 
tion of the study guides used by the department reveals that there is a 
basic format consisting of • 

course identification and requirements 

objectives of the course 

content teaching sections in units, each with specific 

objectives 
assignments for participants 

directions for submission of assignments (including pre- 
printed forms, envelopes, etc«) 

directions for requesting examinations 
Ihe more than twenty study guides examined were rated on a number of criteria, 
yielding these general evaluations: 

practicality - excellent 

use of related textual ma' 'trials - good to excellent 

use of graphics - excellent 

quality of printing and production • excellent 

adaptation to participant level, needs - good 

clarity and completeness of instructions to participant - good 

clarity of instructional process - good 
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«ttractivene88 - excellent 

general development - good to excellent 
Ko study guide examined rated lower than good* This is an adknirable 
indication of quality • No study guide was characterised by flabbyness^ 
loose development and over-writing; instead they reflect a policy of 
simple straight-forwardness and econon^ of development* 
No media other than print, graphics and writing are presently used* The 
potential for the use of other media «ill be taken up in .section A*3* 
Self-check tests are not used in the study guides, and will be cbonented 
on later* Courses are maintained and revised according to problems that 
learners and instructors have with particular assignments* Small changes 
are made by printing insertion sheets to go out with regular study guides; 
thesii and more substantial changes are made in the complete revisions as 
deettted necessary* No routine schedule for review of materials is followed, 
!mt should be instituted* 

The mobile training centers that are used in less populous areas provide 
services to correspondence participants. This is an excellent concept, and 
can^be employed in even more effective ways in the future to help bridge 
the disunce between INCE centers and programs, and participants in re- 
mote locations* 

The Participants and Participant Services 

participants in the correspondence Instruction progrui are classified into 
three categories; 

1* unemployed youth, 16-21 years of age 

2* apprentices, lA-18 years of age 

3* workers taking extra training on-the-job, or preparing 
for upgrading 

When it is considered that approximately 60% of the population of Venezuela 



it beloir the age of 21 years » that persittetice in the public tchoolt 
is I0W9 and that uneaployaent is a special hasard for youths the rea- 
sons for the participant categories served become clear. Birticipants 
are generally recruited through IMCE's thirty centers located throughout 
Venesuela* Separate centers serve unemployed youth training for construc- 
tion trades; unemployed^ apprentices and workers in industrial trades; and 
all. categories in cocnmerce* Ten mobile centers are used to take training 
opportunities to the unemployed youth in less populous ureas Where regular 
centers cannot be justified* Correspondence courses are designed to be 
used as part of a center's training program as well as for participants 
iiho do not have access to a center. 

Course materials are usually distributed to participants ^throu^ centers^ 
and assignments are returned to center instructors for transference to IHCE. 
Lessons are returned via the same channel, along with reports to Center Staff 
on the achievement or problems encountered by correspondence students. Thus 
lesson submission and return with instruction and grading takes less than one 
week, anywhere in the country. Participants who do not have n center enroll- 
ment are tau^t through the mails with a similar receipt and turn around time. 
The link with centers for recruitment, registration, supervision and guidance 
of the participant is an excellent practice. Much of the success of the pro* 
gram is traceable to the efforts of center administrators and teachers to help 
the participants and make the system work. 

Because of the excellent cooperation of center personnel, the correspondence 
Instruction department has not had to develop extensive^student advisory ser- 
vices in Caracas. As the program grows and participants are drawn more widely, 
and from populations which do not have a relaticnship with a center, the cen* 
tral department staff will have to supply such learners with the guidance and 
services noi^ primarily received thromgh the centers. This will require care- 
fitl planning for it is essential to the success of the program. 
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3.8. U«e of Heau 

3.8.1. No aedl* other than print, writing and graphics are presently used In 
the corretpondetice Instruction progra8i> but Infomutl talks regarding 
the application of nedia to the program have already been held with di- 
visional administrators 9 personnel in the Department of New Methods^ 
and the data processii^ and computer programodng office. The resources 
exist within INCE to initiate a wider use of media and technology in all 

I forma of instruction # including^orrespondence. (See A.3«) 

I 3.9m Brbductivity Indices 

l"'^'''^ 3«9«1« Various records compiled by the department on a regular basis since its 

1-*^ - r'-* 

{ inception may be analysed to provide indices of production in^ the depart- 

t 

I ment. Ihe most important production indices are those reporting partici- 

pant enrollment and disposition^ the participant course completion rate^ 
the department instruction load by assignment and examinationt and the per 
participant cost of instruction. These indices give any observer a quick 
perception of the dimensions of work performed by the department in its 
major functional area (teaching the psrticipant) and insight into the de- 
partment's effectiveness and efficiency. 

3.9.2. Btrticipant Enrollment and Disposition. The mission of .the department is 
the instruction of participants at a quality level that meets or exceeds 
the atandarUs of Venezuelan employers^ CINTERFOR and INCE. To find out how 
well the department is fulfilling its mission tcnrollments (how many partici- 
pants the program is reaching) and disposition (what happens to the partici- 
pants) must be examined. These statistics also supply an overall indication 
of work load and department productivity. 

3.9.3. Since the initiation of the program in 1966 the department has kept annual 
statistics which report enrollment and disposition of participants. The 
annual statistics have been conibined for the years 1966-1972 to provide an 
overall^ cumulative record for these seven years» as shown in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2» Participant Enrollment and Disposition, 1966-1972 

^ • 
3*9*4# The department statistics show steady growth in new enrollments, 1966-72, 

with a total participant load for that period of 73,356* Completions total 

53,976, with 50,882 successful and 3094 unsuccessful. Dropouts totaled 13,956* 

3*9*5» Participant Completion Rate* Gross statistics are useful, but analysis pro-> 

vides more important insights Because correspondence students do not attend 

St, 

classes, so the common measurement of educational participation (attendance 
figures) is not possible* Instead, the measure of participation is completion; 
that is, the number of learners who persisted in the learning activities 
through to the completion of the course* Completion statistics thus give 
an index of participation roughly equivalent to an index of voluntary class 
attendance* (Ibe completion statistic for the autonomous correspondence 
student is often erroneously compared with compulsory attendance figures 
yielded by regular schools* Such a comparison is meaningless because the 
things compared— autonomous, non-compulsory participation, and compulsory 
attendance-'-are dissimilar categories*) 



Ihe INCE correspondence completion rate is that percentage of partici- 
pants in the total enrollment who complete the full course, including 
the examination. In the first seven years of the correspondence instruc- 
tion program at INCE, the completion rate is thus 73.58X. Ihis is a very 
creditable rate, indicating that nearly three-fourths of the correspondence 
participants persist in learning activities through the examination. In 
vieir of the fact that correspondence participants are not compelled to en- 
roll^^or^ to continue (diey are to that extent autonomous) this is a good -in- 
dication that learners are motivated, sincere and find the courses and in- 
struction challenging and interesting. This is a higher completion rate 
than is found at most correspondence institutions throughout the world. 
In terms of persistence and disposition, the INCE completion rate is com- 
parable to that at the Open University of Great Britain. (In other respects 
— objectives,^' level of student, type of curriculum and courses — the two in- 
stitutions are of course in different categories.) 

Cross completion must be analysed further to discern actual disposition of 
the participant. Did he succeed or fail? INGE ccmpleting participants have 
a 94.27Z rate of success. Failures occur at the rate of 5.73%. (INCE failures 
have cot only competed all the course activities, but have also completed 
two examinations, since it is policy to permit a failing participant to take 
a second examination before final disposition.) The success- failure disposi- 
tions are determined according to INCE policy, based on and to some extent 
exceeding the requirements of employers and CINTERFOR recommendations. A 
participant's average achievement score on all his assignments counts for 
50% of his final grade; his examination score counts for the other 50%. A 
total final score of 50% or over is required for passing and certification. 
Figure 3 graphically illustrates the success** failure rates achieved by the 
department. 
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Figure X Success and Failure Rates of Completing Participants 

8* IVo remaining categories of participants must now be accounted for. Those 
who dropped out during the course (who did not complete assignments and 
examinations) numbered 13,956 out of a total enrollment of 73,356; the 
drop out rate is thus 19*02%. In any non-compulsory educational program 
this would be considered a low rate of attrition. The participants in the 
category of "continuing** either at the beginning or end of the year are 
learners who paced themselves differently from the bulk of the participants, 
but since they had neither completed nor dropped out, they are counted, and 
instructed, as continuing, for they are a part of the instructional load 
carried by the department. Continuing participants amount to sligjhtly more 
than 7% of the total enrollment. Ihe continuing participant category is a 
temporary classification only, used in statistical reports at the start and 
end of the year to account for all participants in a rational way. During 
the year continuing participants will have final dispositions of completed 
(successful or failed) or drop out. The continuing category. is generally 



not found in classroom statistics where pace is established for the 

group as a whole. Correspondence instruction, on the other hand, has 
V advantage of allowing persons to set their own pace, within limits, 

as an Important accommodation to individual differences and situations. 
I; Without such accomm^a^on those participants in the continuing category 

f would very likely be forced into the drop out or failure columns. This 

vould certainly not help those persons who need to learn, but because of 
J- circumstances and situation require more time than others. 

I 3.9.9. Figure 4 is a graphic representation of the total participant population 

t ^ of the department according to the various indices discussed. 

K 

i-Z 

I- 
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Another productivity index that is useful in assessing the work load 
of a correspondence department is the number of assignments and exa- 
minations "taught^' durixig the year. The assignment from the partici- 
pant requires. the teacher not only to grade . the work done, but more 
important, to use the work offered as a basis for teaching. This is 
where the art of the correspondence teacher is best expressed. Respond- 
ing to an assignmeil&',is thus an act of instruction as well as assessing 
progress. In 1972 the department instructors taught through 84,347 les* 
jons, and 16,399 examinations, a total of 100,746 learner and teacher ex- 
changes made, assessed and recorded. 

There is one other productivity index that is useful in assessing an acti- 
vity: the cost per unit produced. Since departmental budgets in a com- 
plex institution generally are not designed for cost accounting purposes 
a true and accurate cost per unit produced cannot usually be obtained 
from the simple use of budget and enrollment figures. Other costs in 
teaching participants are placed elsewhere in the institution, and hence 
would not be found in the department budget (overall administration, account- 
ing, personnel and other services, for example). Nevertheless, if the de- 
partment budget is considered as an expression of the direct program 
costs (administrative, instructional, supplies and expense) a per unit cost 
can be obtained which is useful in the department as another index of pro- 
ductivity. For example, the total enrollment anticipated for 1973 is 25,000 
participants; the budget allocation is Bs 715,975. Hence the planned or an- 
ticipated per participant program cost is Bs 28763. Since enrollment antici- 
pations are only estimates, and budget allocations likewise, it is useful at 
the end of the year to recompute on the basis of actuals in both categories 
to find out what has happened to estimated per unit costs. It Is even more 
revealing to examine per unit costs for each separate course, if accounting 
figures lend themselves to this purpose. Similar stuclies can be made to break 
out administrative or instructional costs in each course or program. When 
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refined by careful cost accounting procedures, such indices enable 
staff to pinpoint trouble areas , and identify programs or activities 
that operate with consistent efficiency and productivity. Per unit 
'[ cost- comparisons between programs should not be made unless standard 

>^ cost accounting methods are employed throughout the institution. How*- 

ever, for internal departmental planning and evaluation, even informal 
r cost per unit indices are useful. 

I 3.9.12. The productivity indices examined in this section indicate a healthy 

i state of development in the program and a high level of productivity 

I for the department. 

I 3, 10. Summary Evaluation and Limitations on Development 

i 3.10.1. In summary, the INGE correspondence instruction program is found to be 

in a healthy state of development, carrying a high work load and produc- 

t 

P ing at very moderate costs. Participants are being instructed in an effec* 

t 

I tive and efficient manner. Hie major INCE and department mission anc h ■ 

J 

\ ~ -jectives are thus being achieved, and further development is highly pro- 

i 

mising. Administration, management and control is of consistent high qua- 
\ lity, and the methodology of instruction and the departmental processes are 

\ successful. 

i- 3*10.2. Not all of the department objectives, however, are being achieved, so there 

is need, in the new phase of development, for improvement particularly in 

I the professional study of the problems that program operation reveal. 

r_ 

f: Limitations on development appear to be of two kinds: first, the need for 

V 

I an acceptance throughout INCB of the appropriateness and advantages of this 

I- 

form of learning, and second, the need to establish closer coordinating 
arrangements between the various departments within INCE which must colla- 



borate in the development of new courses and new methods of teaching and 
|i communicating for the correspondence instruction department as well as 
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Others. Itie alternatives to broader acceptance and coordinated de» 
partmental efforts are not attractive: either letting the correspond 
dence Instruction department continue at Its Initial stage of develop- 
ment^ despite Its solid contributions and promise for the future » or 
authorize the correspondence Instruction department .to undertake the 
development of Its own expertise in areas now assigned to other limits. 
The first alternative Is unthinkable In an Institution of INCE*8 overall 
competence and vision; the second would be a violation of INCE's own 
structure and organization^ and additionally too expensive to consider 
seriously. 

Chapter 4. Areas of Potential Growth— Development as the Aim of Education 
A.l. Curricula and Courses . Presently the curricula and courses of the de- 
partment are primarily Intended for the learner who has completed approxi- 
mately sixth grade » and is preparing for a career in the trades. This is 
an important priority in terms of Venezuela's population and national needs. 
In looking ahead towards 1980 the present offerings, of the department might 
be expanded in several ways: 

l« Enlarge the trade oriented curricula and offerings , INCE's 
overall programs in this area are more extensive than the 
present correspondence courses »and offer a ready base of 
trade and technical expertise which could be employed to 
extend correspondence offerings, especially in the appren- 
ticeship division. 

2. Following the excellent practice already established in 
cooperation with INCE centers, develop INCE curricula 
which combines class study for motivation^ guidance and 
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skill training In shops and laboratories > with cor res^ - 
pondence study for the background^ theoretical and cog* 
nltlve learnings in each area taught » This combination of 
approaches has proven to be particularly desirable In strengthen 
Ing overall curricular opportunities, making programs moreacces 
slble, reducing pressure on classroom and building Ifapllltles, 
making better use of Instructor time, and reducing Instruc- 
tional and operating costs through reaching higher levels 
of aggregation (volume) without conconsnitant building costs. 
Instructors, administrators and counselors will need some - 
additional training during the development of these com« 
bined group and individual participant oriented courses* 
Bartlcipants will find the added convenience and effective- 
ness of such courses an advantage. 

Develop curricula and courses in the literacy area in coope- 
ration with other agencies working in this field * Literacy 
ought to be conceived as a means, not an end. It Is a means 
to better living, coping more effectively with the problems 
of life. Consequently basic literacy-coping courses for the 
peasant who will make his life on the land, and the urban 
dweller who will make his life in the city, are needed. Ihe 
content of the courses would adequately suit INCE^s mission 
of preparing youth and adults for employment in agriculture, 
service, trades, industry, commerce or government. Such 
courses would lead participants eventually into more specific 
and specialized courses at higher levels. 
Develop courses for the higher ran^e of occupations in the 
employment fields served by INCE » Ihere is a particular need, 
throughout Venezuela, for training in the management of all 
kinds of enterprises. Large corporations are generally able to 
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brlng in qualified manageioent at upper and even middle 
levels, but the Venezuelan who wants to be owner-manager, 
starting small and building towards a secure business, 
often has insufficient training to manage his business and 
fails because he has no access to a means of learning manage- 
ment that can accommodate to his demanding work day* 

Similarly the small manager whose enterprise is grow- 
ing finds that he or his employees lack the necessary skills 
to accomplish the next stage in growth, which often requires 
more sophisticated technology and know-how, cost accounting 
instead of day-to-day bookkeeping, a knowledge of conmercial 
law, etc. 

5* Develop courses for government employees, including some kinds 
of teachers . The INCE mission and objectives are clearly a 
mandate to instruct the worker wherever he may be employed. 
Government (local, s^ate, national) is one of the largest em- 
ployers in Venezuela. Its efficiency is important to all Vene- 
zuelans who are touched by government, whether employed there 
or not. Some of the areas of government in which employees 
will need continual upgrading are: the postal service, agri- 
culture, health and social service, penal and correctional, 
armed forces, police and the administration of justice, tax 
and revenue agencies, and the multitude of inspection functions 
performed by modern government. 

Teachers in the vocational, agricultural, industrial, 
commercial and governmental areas are scarce, and could well 
receive training from INCE. 
Participants . As the preceding section suggests, the population of parti- 
cipants that should be served by the INCE correspondence program has great 
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potential for growth* 
4#3# Media and technology ^ The future development of the department— In- 
deed, the whole of INCE*-l8 linked to the role that media and tech-J 
nology will play in education in the next decade* Venezuela has a 
particularly good potential in this area* Ihere is already the be- 
ginning of a progressive national policy regarding the use of media 
for the public enlightenment, and a mix of public and comroerical facili- 
ties in electronic communications* While sales and the entertainment 
industry will dominate the commercial radio and television channels, 
the national channels remain to be more fully exploited for education 
and the public good* INCE has the national mission, support and re- 
putation which should make it possible to begin to operate via radio 
and television in little more than the time that is required to develop 
. appropriate courses and materials* INCE already has specialized depart- 
ments and personnel whose mission it is to expand INCE teaching pro- 
grams into new media* (See Appendix VII» Mission Objectives of Department of 

New Methods*) 

Venturing into radio and television on a regular basis will re- 
quire agreements with the national media authorities for the use 
of airways, and production and recording facilities* It will probably 
be necessary to augment staff and production facilities at INCE, but 



t 

i 

fc this should not be done until full agreement with the national authori- 



ties has been reached regarding who is to do what* 
4*3*1* If the agreement calls for production and direction of radio/TV pro- 
grams by the national authorities at their facilities, then INCE should 
I follow up with a re<I{iirement that the producer-directors become full 

tr members of the course development teams at INCE so that they can carry 

1- 

|i out their Jobs with intelligence and insight respecting educational ob- 

it' 

jectives* It is usually desirable that the educational (INCE) members 



of the team undergo training in course development for media, and the 
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producer-director (media) members undergo training in education&I 
program development. P'T^ter separate initial training! then the 
two groups should be- bright together as development teams which 
will work together and share responsibility thereafter on specific 
course development projects. 
4*3*2* Prominent on the teams at INCE would be the specialist who develops 
materials for the independent ^ distant learner ^ the subject matter 
specialist^ the media specialist and a specialist in evaluation. 
If the course being developed is to have primary use with independent 
distant learnerst the specialist in that program should be the chair- 
man-coordinator of the team. If the course is intended primarily for 
use in the INCE Centers (not on open circuit) the specialist from that 
area should coordinate. 

4.3.3. Ihe great potential at INCE» however^ is for the development of medi- 
ated courses which will serve both conventional classroom' i^nd indepen- 
dent learners. Almost every course developed for media (and print and 
correspondence are media) could have multiple use in classrooms as well. 
Such a condition for development does not have to wait for use of the 
mass media^ but is equally appropriate now. The best way to prepare 
such multiple purpose courses is through the course team approach. 

4.3.4. Rrinti writing^ radio and television are rather obvious in their poten- 
tial for instruction. It should be pointed out^ however^ that there 

is a cluster of special skills in the presentation of informational 
material that is the basis of all good mediated instruction. That 
base is an understanding of^ and competence in^ audio-visual principles 



li and practices. One of the reasons— perhaps the chief reason— that mass 

media programs seem to be more effective than other approaches is simply 



that the use of media requires a great deal of advance planning^ prepara- 



O ^ tion and tryout; and at every step the developers are consciously seeking 
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for processes and presentational sequences that will engage the 
participant's senses^ especially hearing and seeing. If as much 
care were lavished on ordinary day-to-day teaching^ It^ too would 
be exceptional in impact and effectiveness. Ihe INCE specialists 
in audio-visual nedia ought to be involved in team course %*evelop- 
ment for the contributions they can make^ whether courses are da- 
signed for mass nedia or not. 

4.3.5. Ihe telephone is fast becoming a reliable and inexpensive means of 
person to person communication in Venezuela. It has the advantage 
of being two-way audio^ giving instant feedback to separated teachers 
and learners. Ihe more glamorous mass entertainment media have tended 
to impress people with their potential for education^ whereas the 
ubiquitious telephone is often overlooked. Yet^ except for the mo- 
ment of transmission at a radio or television station^ most mass 
media signals are carried by telephone circuits^ by wire or short 
wave. Telephones at different sites (such as the INCE Centers) can 
be easily linked together into educational telephone networks^ and 
instruction regularly carried at relatively low cost once Che nation's 
basic grid has been installed. The telephone can also transmit visuals 
and writing at far lower cost than television^ something that radio 
cannot do. It can also carry computer signals; so a basic educational 
telephone network can also serve a computer function^ 

4.3.6. The computer is one of the most versatile of the media. It can be used 
for storage » retrieval » management and processing of data and sys terns » 
and for instruction. At INCE there is heed to employ the computer in 
the management of the department program. This use of the computer 
(with the guidance and assistance of the INCE computer specialists) 
would enable the department to reduce the manual tasks now necessary 
to manage the complex process of correspondence instruction. From the 

^point of registration on through to the preparation of certificates of 
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completion. Including the processing of lessons and examinations, 
the computer could handle much of the work load. An optical scan- 
ner of lessons could "read" and score the lessons, and even explain 
and correct errors made. Ihe information thus stored would be avail* 
able for instructor or administrative use on the problems of particu-^ 
lar courses or units, as well as other kinds of reporting. 
4«3.7« At a later time, the computer could be used for more sophisticated 
instruction in an interactive mode with specific students. The in- 
structor time released by the computer can then be put into other pro- 
cesses—stepped up course development and maintenance, more individual 
work with students, the improvement of courses, and research into the 
methods of instruction, and problems of learning and development. 
4.3.8. Very likely within the next decade the educational satellite will make 
its appearance in South America. INCE, and particularly the correspon- 
dence instruction program, ought to be involved in planning, developing 
and presenting courses via the satellite. Experience gained in the other 
madia will have immediate applicability in teaching via the satellite. 
A.4. The rationale for the use of media and technology should be clear to all 
those who are involved in their development and use in instruction. Media 
and technology are merely sophisticated communications means for complet- 
ing and enriching the loop between teachers and learners. 
4.4.1. The INCE correspondence system will operate with success only for partici- 
pants who are responsive to learning through the medium of the written word. 
Since this restriction has been the primary mission of the department, the 
limitation has perhaps not been seen as serious. However, there are serious 
limitations to the use of only a single channel of comnunication. Even for 
participants who are good at sensing communication through only one channel, 
it is important that every effort be made to move from a single channel sy- 
O »tem to a multiple channel system. The goal here is that of involving as 
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directly at possible every sense that can be employed In learning* 
A«4«2« Fartlclpatits enroll In correspondence courses who feel themselves ade* 
quate In learning through a single channel; those who do not feel so 
adequate either do not enroll or once they have enrolled, they fail 
to submit evidence of making progress* In a sense, then, reliance upon 
a single channel (the written word) serves ^hat portion of the populace 
which is sensitive to the written word, but does not serve that portion 
of the populace which requires other or multiple channels for learning* 
Quite obviously it would seem that an institution with the special func- 
tion of INGE should serve all of the qualified members of society who 
need it* 

4.4.3. The written or printed word is only one technology which can be used in 
serving the distant participant* Printing Is the oldest of the acjadcmic 
technologies, and through centuries of time has become accepted* The 
newer technologies— radio, telephone, television, programmed learning, semi- 
automated and tutomated audio-visual systems, the computer Ad computer assist- 
ed instruction, and the employment of the ''systems*' approach to the develop- 
ment of instructional programs— all of these are now appropriate for the en- 
richment of learning processes and programs since they add additional channels 
to the sltigle channel used In correspondence teaching* 

UAA. It is not only desirable that multiple channels be used for effectiveness in 
communicating, but also that different channels be used on occasion simply for 
a change of pace, a change of medium to mark a change of context, or a change 
of perspective *_ Each such change has the effect of stimulus both to student 
and teacher* To be 6ure> change shouldn't be Instituted for change itself; 
ra.ther a medium should be selected for the particular contribution it can make 
to the teaching of a particular concept, skill, or judgement, and employed for 
that specific purpose in a specific way* If such a rationale is used for the 
selection and employment of different media and channels, then there will be 
a variety of conmunicatlon between teacher and participant* This variety in 
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Itself will be motivational, and will give to both teacher and student 
the loultiple avenues of communication that are essential to enriched 
learning* 

The use of various media in teaching and learning is not likely to be 
as difficult for teachers in an independent study program as it would be 
for teachers in conventional classes • The professor who has been teaching 
via the written word has already learned that he must anticipate the students* 
questions and problems; he has learned that he must prepare motivational units, 
and evaluate students on a regular basis to maintain adequate control of the 
learning, and to know what is going on* 

Having learned these basic principles, however, he is ready to use other 
media. What he has already learned about the use of the written word, con- 
sciously or not, caused him to separate the acts of teaching and learning. 
Indeed, these are separate functions even under the most ideax circumstances^^ 
(such as a Socratic dialogue) since each of these functions is lodged in a 
different person. Once a teacher senses that teaching and learning are indeed 
separate functions, then he can conceive of the separated act of teaching or 
learning, carried on without regard to the place or the time occupied by eithex: 
teacher or learner. If he is sensitive to such teaching and learning, he be- 
gins to adapt his approach to which might be called a "learner-oriented approach, 
teaching that is oriented to the goals and processes used by the learner, and 
to the problems likely to be encountered by the learner. 
Learner-oriented materials are characterized by clear objectives, by clear 
definitions, by an employment of the general learning theories by which all 
persons learn, by the provision of multiple channels of communication, by the 
provision of frequent check tests by which the student can gauge his own pro- 
gress, by enrichment through audio or visual media, by the inclusion of feedback 
mechanisms whereby learner and teacher remain in a dialogue on important points 
or matters no matter how widely separated, by a point of view which is concerned 
more with the objectives for learning than with the details of content, although 
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content details have a prominent place in the materials developed. The 
learner-oriented approach is important in any form of learning; it be- 
comes essential as student and teacher are physically separated in time 
and space. 

4.4.8. It is precisely because the teacher and the learner are so widely separated 
in space and time in independent learning that this adjustment to the 
learner, his nature, his needs, and his difticulties, that the teacher 
must make his orientation to the learner in advance of the beginning of 
learning by the student; that is — at the time when the materials are deve- 
loped • 

4.4.9. There is a good stage of readiness at INCE .for expanded experimentation 
with media and educational technology. Experimentation should precide 
broad use. In general, the process of adoption of new ways of doing things 
follows this pattern: 

a. an innovator proposes and demonstrates a radical 
solution to a problem. (Heresy) 

b. leaders adapt the approach to their work. 
(Experimen ta t ion) 

c. followers apply the approach on a broad base. 
(Acceptance) 

d. the new approach becomes conventional. (The New Law) 

4.4.10. There are sufficient leaders at INCB to begin the experimentation— the adap- 
tation—of media and technology to INCB's instructional system. 

4.4.11. The "systems approach" is central to the process suggested. Essentially the 
systems approach is a goal-oriented process involving these steps: 

1. setting clear, behavioral objectives 

2. designing the unit or experiment 

3. determining the content of the teaching unit 

4. selecting the media 
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5* testing the pilot project 
6« modifying as necessary 

7. developing and producing the materials (the software) 
and joining these to the hardware 

8. evaluating 

4.4.12. Planning for the use of media and technology will give faculty members, 
operating^ from a team approach (content person or persons, media specialist 

^ or specialists) an opportunity to study the organization of a basic lesson. 

What are the objectives; what, in behavioral terms, do you want the learners 
to be able to do as a result of the lesson? What content, what substance 
do they need? What practices or exercise must they have to accomplish the 
purpose? What understanding and retention level do you think is necessary-- 
recognition, application, generalization, rote mastery? At what points is 
feedback from the student necessary to check progress, problems? From the 
teacher to the student to adapt to individual differences, to start dialogues? 
How can you evaluate achievement? How can you know that the teacher and stu- 
dent have done a good job and deserve positive reinforcement? What problems 
in the life condiu<... of the student mast be taken into consideration in plan- 
ning and teaching a lesson?' How should lessons or courses be "phased" so that 
the tasks given to students are not too large, or so small as to approach mean- 
ingless busy work? \ 

4.4.13. Questions such as these are appropriate for ^iie^teacher in any format; they 
are essential for the teacher of distant students; and they are imperative in 
planning lessons which use media and technology. 

4.4.14. In summary, the INCE correspondence program should rapidly expand its experi- 
mentation with media and technology to improve its instructional system, to 

I provide multiple channels for learning, and to broaden the student body it 

must serve in accomplishing its mission. Following a systems approach, ex- 
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perimentation will lead to the application of media to regular in- 
struction. Instructors who have learned to prepare study guides for 
teaching students by mail are ready, and possess skills in developing 
materials, that lead easily to an expansion of the use of technology* 
4.5. Research and Development . In its initial phasfe of development, the corres- 
7 pondence instruction department has not carried out its objectives related 

j to research. (See Appendix III.) It is understandable that during the 

1, period in which courses are being developed and offered for the first time 

7 staff are being trained, and all the administrative and instructional pro- 

cesses are being worked out, there would be little time left, and not yet 
; much experience on which to develop studies of participants, methodology 

i 

and technique, problem analyses, market analyses and innovations in media 
technology. In Iliase II of the department's development. Establishment, 
i it will be important that such studies be undertaken. They are important 

I for the continuing success of the program; but they are just as important 

I in achieving that elusive state of being established. M&ny persons, in-. 

I- 

I eluding professional educators, will be skeptical and even threatened by 

I the growth of another, different instructional system. Good research 

I studies will help to convince them that the program is soundly conceived 

I and worthy of recognition and even emulation. 

t 

f 4.5.1. Some persons, however, can never be convinced through rational studies no 

I ^ matter how significant, because their antipathy or hostility to new ways 

f of doing things is basically emotional. To win over such persons other 

f approaches are needed as well as carefully done research and development. 
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^•6* Jnterdivisional Collaboration with other INCE Departments 
4*6.1. Many persons cannot gain confidence in a new approach until they have had 

direct experience with it* Yet such persons will frequently ignore and re- 
sist any opportunity to collaborate in the new venture. Collaboration— 
especially across divisional boundaries-rthus becomes uncertain. As observed 
earlier (Section 3.3fiJ the vertical structure, of INCE makes lateral cross 
divisional collaboration and cooperation difficult in itself. The insecure 
and threatened colleague may place blame on the divisional structure to 
* rationalize his not offering, or being able, to collaborate fully. It is 
thus important, for two closely related reasons, to work out official arrange- 
ments for lateral collaboration: 

1. To obtain the degree of interdivisional, inter- 
I disciplinary collaboration required to carry on ' 

increasingly complex and sophisticated programs 
and operations in which specialists are diffused 
^ - through several divisions. 

j 2. To remove as effectively as possible any excuse 

I for personnel not collaborating and cooperating 

r across divisional boundaries. 
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U.6.2. In the Hiase II (Establishment) development of the department it will 
be essential that lateral, cross-divisional collaboration with other 
departments he carried on regularly* If the correspondence instruction 
department is to grow and develop in accordance with its potential it 
will need expertise and assistance from other departments: New Methods, 
Audio-visual, Computer Science, Instructor Training, Printing, Evaluation, 
• Library and the many departments in which there are programs, facilities 
and subject matter expertise for the development of multiple use courses. 

4*6. 3. Perhaps the most expeditious and effective way to solve the problem of 
obtaining lateral collaboration in a vertical structure is to think, 
first, of the functions that are to be performed. The functions are 
those of numerous specialists diffused through INCE working together on 
complex developmental problems. 

4.6.4. This could be accomplished through the creation of a new functional center > 
in which personnel from various divisions and departments can work to- 
gether on the specific projects that require close collaboration* The 
functional center is a concept, not a building or even a specific place 
within a building. It is a facilitating arrangement for getting work done. 
The persons who work in the functional center may work there only occasional^ 
ly, or consistently. As projects come and go, different kinds of expertise 
are needed, and so personnel in. the center will change. People will work 
there only when they are needed because of the requirements of the work to 
be done. Consequently the center must have flexibility. It will tend to- 
wards structural informality rather than formality. It must be wholly goal, 
objective and function oriented. 

4«6.5. If function is the purpose, the center must be organized so that it gets its 
work done in an efficient, even hard-nosed manner. It must have sufficient 
funds as well as personnel to draw upon, careful "systems" planning, access 
to all needed institutional support, realistic schedules for accomplishing 
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_ specific goals worked backwards from dates carefully set for com- 
pletion of projects, and continual review/assessment of projects in 
process. 

A«6.6* The requirements cited above are difficult to achieve in a vertical 
authority structure, but easier to achieve in a functional center. 
Die reasons for this lie in the nature of the center and the nature 
of human beings. Vertical structures, as was pointed out earlier, 
are in part edifices to protect the security of authority. As such 
they tend to become secure places for the workers in them. People 
need security and it is proper that they work in a secure structure 
where they can follow^ career-lines that offer lifetime satisfactions. 
The functional center cannot and should not be a secure, lifetime job 
for anyone. Bringing people together from their regular divisional 
structures thus focuses on specific projects of concern to all. But 
the mix of people tends to introduce both freedom and constraint: free- 
dom from the rigidities of the vertical structure, and constraint for 

^ getting the job done because there's no long-term future in the center. 

t 

S; Furthermore, since the collaborators in the center are drawn from dif- 

I ferent authority structures, each person tends to act more critically, 

f more creatively than when working with colleagues in the same authority 

I structure. Consequently there is likely to be a more open and competitive 

relationship among colleagues in the functional center. Credit for the 

I: work* accomplished is earned back in the regular division, since that is 

f; where the careers are based, and that is where the programs are operated. 

l: 4.6.7. Hie functional center, then, is a device for getting people to work to- 

gether laterally, across divisional boundaries, on specific projects that 

\- - * 

are critical to the success of the home departments and divisions. The 

^: functional center, then, does not have to be concerned about the usual ad- 

if minis trative hierarchy; each person in it carries on a function that is 

f ^ . 

|EWC his by reason of his location in some de partment , a function that can not 



be successfully performed entirely by itself but requiring contri- 
butions and collaboration from others* 
4«6«8« It should be a mark of recognition to be able to work in the func-* 
tional center. Assignment there should imply that the person has 
an important expertise, that he is competent and motivated, that he 
can be trusted to represent his department or division creditably in 
jointly undertaken projects, that this contributions will be signifi- 
cant, noted and rewarded by his home department and division. If a 
I ^ person assigned to a functional center does not contribute, this lack 

I is noted by all, and because the center is not concerned with long-time 

i security, the person can be released, and replaced by someone else. Of 

course, a person so released has not earned any credit in his home depart- 
ment either; so the environment in the center will tend to encourage a 
; high level of participation and contribution. It is obvious, also, that 

i- 

r 

persons should not be assigned to a functional center unless there is 

f reasonable certainty that the person can perform as required. Hence in 

I 

^ a short time the workers assigned to the center begin to see themselves 

I (and are seen by others) as an elite group. Morale tends to be high and 

^ productivity above normal. 

f 4.6.9. Although the functional center does not have to concern itself with divi- 

I sional hierarchical authority, it does have to have authority to operate. 

I This authority should come initially from the President, with delegations 

or assignments of personnel made with division directors. An adequate device 

I for lateral relationships among division directors already exists in the 
f; weekly meetings of division directors; and the Executive Committee is a 

further device to unite the policy, presidential and administrative strands 
of management; so the authority patterns at the top seem adequately deve- 
|v loped to cope with the requirements for lateral collaboration at the pro- 

II ject and developmental level. 
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4.6.10. The center will need a referee, chairman or director, who should 
be appointed by the President with the concurrence of the division 
directors. The referee or chairman should report to the division 
directors and President. Hie center head need not be a regular, 
permanent job; it might be rotated among a number of competent 
people^ depending on the projects undertaken. Rotating the head- 
ship (whatever it is called) would have the advantage of preventing 
the development of another empire within INGE, which would alter the 
authority structure that now exists. This, however, is a policy 
matter which the President, the Council and the division directors 
must decide in the light of their more intimate knowledge of INCE 
and the changes that occur as the center functions. 

4.6.11. Each member of the center should continue to report to his depart- 
ment chief or division director in the usual way. In fact, one of 
the advantages of a functional center is that it should not interfere 
with normal administrative reporting since the person involved is 
actually carrying out an authorized function required by his regular 
job. Hence divisional directors or department chiefs should not be 
threatened by assignment of a person to a functional unit; their autho- 
rity is still secure, and the person assigned looks to them for all 

the usual support, reporting, career and promotion aspects of his work. 
And since the divisional directors are also wired in at the toi> through 
the weekly meetings with the President, and the receipt oKreii)rts from 
the chairman or referee, their authority is not diminished but augmented. 
However, since the work of the functional unit is cross-divisional, the 
President must be the ultimate authority, as he is anyway. 

4.6.12. The concept of the functional center is illustrated in Figure 5. 
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4«6«13« Bie center will obtain its funds for particular projects (course 

development, other projects) in the usual ways: from the President 
upon presentation of proposal, and from the Divisions which already 
have funds for the functions to be carried out. In tl^e planning of 
a project the persons in the functional unit will h^ve to formally 
designate the specific amounts they are authorized to commit to the 
projects; appeals for additional support may go to specific divisional 
'i- directors if appropriate, or to tho President. 

I 4.6.14* When persons are assigned to the functional unit an entry should be 

5 made in the personnel record with an estimate of the approximate time 

that will be required for the person to complete his work— perhaps in 
I percentage such as 30%, 50% or more-«-for a calendar period such as a 

week, month, six months or whatever. 

I 4.6.15. The center should operate under a set of objectives. Since it is a 

I 

I little unrealistic to define objectives without functional involvement, 

f 

perhaps the first appointees to the center should be given not only 

f 

I a specific developmental project, but also the task of suggesting the 

I objectives of the center that will best define the work goals of the 

i 

center. In the meantime the persons assigned to the center could under- 
f take their work according to these general objectives: 

I 1. To work together to carry out the functions for which we 

i 

i 

t are individually responsible in our home units that these 

I 

I functions will be better and more quickly carried out 

'f 

^ through the assistance of other specialists, 

f 2. To bring the varied resources of INCE to bear on the so«- 

> lution of developmental problems In instruction, develop- 
ment of courses, communications and media, methodologies, 

|: and materials of instruction. 

" Q 3. To collaborate in producing new courses^ new instructional 
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and learning formats and programs for multiple as veil 
as single program use. 
A. Td collaborate In research, experimentation and piloting 
as a base for Improving the effectiveness and accessibility 
of INCE programs. 

A.6.16. The name of the functional center ought to be chosen by INCE to designate 

It^s special function. 
A. 6. 17. Education as Development . The aim of all education Is development«*«*of In- 
dividual persons, of society and Its Institutions. Development within INCE 
and the department must be carefully nourished In order that development 

outside INCE (the Individual, the society. Institutions) can be accelerated. 
5. Evaluation and Quality Control 

5.1. Society and the needs of society are not static. Hence a program serv- 
. Ing the educational needs of society must not be static either. The 

. educational program must be dynamic, and in harmony with the changing, 

I growing, modifying needs of the society served. This does not mean that 

f s*""® programs cannot remain as they are if the social and educational 

L needi are being met with quality and efficiency. The question is how to 

determine whether programs meet these criteria, and how to continually 
I assess the changing needs that programs are designed to serve, 

f 5.2. Quality control is an essential element of the well organized and pro- 

fessionally administered department. To control (that is, manage) the 
quality 1 the work produced by the department requires a priority objec«- 
■ tive— a recognition of the high importance of quality control, an agree- 

I meut/acceptance by all concerned of the actions necessary (the plan) to 

t achieve and maintain that control, and the installation of the processes 

i themselves (the action) which carry out the quality control. 

I 5.3. Quality control is one element in the larger matter of evaluation, which 

I is already recognized by INCE as an essential activity since a special 

ERXC evaluation section exists to provide management with reliable assessment 
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Infomiation on its activities. A centralized evaluation section, however, 
poses a dilenroa: it is proper that evaluation be conaucted by a central 
agency to minimize the effect of conflict of interest in assessment; yet 
unless the central agency has sufficient staff competent in many areas, it 
is unlikely to be able to maintain a continuing evaluation of all 
the activities that it should serve. Consequently, a middle course, 
involving both the program agency and the evaluation service is general- 
ly most desirable. 

5.4. Hence quality control (a part of continuing evaluation) ought to be 
built into the program unit. Ihe evaluation service ought to provide 
to the program unit a periodic review of quality control processes, 
and recommendations based upon assessment, both to the program activity 
head, and to INCE management. 

5.5. The responsibility for quality control is thus fixed in the program 
activity management; overall assessment and evaluation on a periodic 
basis is the responsibility of the central evaluation service, assisted 
by program management, with comprehensive assessments routed to the pro- 
gram and to INCE management as an aid, for each, in planning, develop- 
ment and decision making. 

5.6. The relationship between program manager, program unit, and the evalua- 
tion service is expressed in Figure 6. 
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L7. A continuing quality control process. Initiated and opeiv^ted by the 
diipartnent under the chief or program manager. Is o^'tllned below. 



(Xiallty Control by Program Unit 
(Belated to stated objectives and functions of Project Unit; see Appendix III) 



Objective E^inctlon 



2.3 
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Criteria 

Do courses selected and pro* 
duced meet the needs of: INCE 
participants? the nation? 



What problems In the develop- 
ment , use and application of 
methodology have been Identic 
fled and solved through re- 
search and experimental stu- 
dies? 



Measures 

1* enrollment statistics 

2. completion statistics 

3. quality Indices (level of partici- 
pant performance) 

4. participant follow up survey and 
profile (continuing) 

5. national needs and INCE policy 

6. field director survey (annual) 
7» participant employment Indlce 

(annual) 



Is the correspondence depart- 
ment administered efficiently 
In terms of Its mission^ ob- 
JectlveSy and functions? 



1. Ih<^ Identification of problems has 
been made a fixed responsibility of 
soma person. 

Time Is allotted for a person or per- 
sons to define problems^ set up fcr> 
mal studies 9 - ^ther data, formulate 
hypothetical solutions , test validity 
and apply solution. 

3. Ad hoc functional arrangements made 
with outside specialists for speci- 
fic research, e;cperlmental9 or pro- 
blem solving activities. 

4. Research, experimental and problem 
solving studies have boon reported 
at professional conferences, and/or 
have been pt\bllshcd. 

5. INCE specialists in correspondence 
scudy are sought for consultation, 
advice, leadership in a larger sphere 
(regional, national, international) « 

6. Ribllcatlcns and reports go beyond 
the descriptive to problem solving 
on a generalized and theoretical 
basis for broader application. 

7. Problems identified and studied do 
not persist; or new studies are 
undertaken to achieve solution^ 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 



nrollment statistics 
* ipletlon statistics 
son load statistics 
-tlclpant quality Indices 
cc elaboration with other related 
departments as needed for use of 
staff, resources 
regular reporting 
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Objective I Function 



Criteria 



Measures 

7* Development/growth according to 

planned and systematic strategy and 
implementation 

8» Productivity increasing proportional 
with development phases I, II, III. 

9* Cost of administration diminishing 
proportional with development phases 
I, II, III. 

10. Quality control measures in force 
and standardized. 

11. Comprehensive evaluation in collabora 
tion with evaluation unit at perio* 
die intervals for decision making 
with respect to mission/objectives 
and functional success/achievement. . 



5, 6 



4. Does the correspondence in* 
struction provided succeed 
in: 

a) motivating participants? 

b) being relevant to partici- 
pant situation goals, as- 
pirations, problems? 

c) communicating information, 
process and content? 

d) satisfying the needs of 
participants and national 
needs? 

e) maintaining a quality 
level at least as high as 
conventional ins time tion? 

f) employing methods, tech- 
niques, media and materi* 
als that reach partici* 
pants effectively, ie., 
give easy access and pro* 
vide satisfactory feed- 
back? 

g) defining problems needing 
study? 

h) mobilizing INCE resources 
from various units for 
resourceful development 
of materials, processes, 
content? 

i) applying instructional 
know-how effectively? 

j) applying results of parti- 
pation in professional 
training and upgrading, 
continuing education, in* 
dependent learning, and 
attendance at conferences 
and meetings of a profes- 
sional nature? 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



enrollment statistics (cumulative) 
dropout, failure statistics (cumula- 
tive) 

review, inspection of all materials 
maintenance of problem file for 
correction of materials at points 
needed? Removal of obsolete elements 
Development/maintenance/revision on 
regular schedule. 

Materials, content, approach, design 
from participant situation and^pro- 
1 .le analyses. (Continuing and 
cumulative) 

Training and upgrading programs for 
instructors, others. 
Training, upgrading for course 
writers, developers. 
Training, upgrading for field repre- 
sentatives/director of centers, ad* 
visers to participants. 
Close study at periodic intervals of 
time factors in feedback loops. 
Spot checking at intervals of lessons 
taught by instructors for fairness, 
accuracy, completeness, positive and 
encouraging attitude, motivational 
relevance. 
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Criteria 

Does the learning of the par- 
ticipants: 

a) meet INCE quality levels 
at least as well as con- 
ventional methods? 

b) satisfy practical needs of 
participants for entry in- 
to job marketplace or job 
upward mobility? 

c) provide regular .feedback 
to instructors and course 
developers/maihtainers for 
the surveillance of over- 
all goals 9 methods, ma- 
terials, etc? 

d) carry to the maistery level 
for concepts, . processes, 
information and skills 
that are essential to 
practical use and appli- 
cation in life? 

e) coordinate with other 
learnings obtained elr 
where so as to be rein 
forcing and to contribute 
to continuing learning 
through whatever methods? 

f) indicate adequate and suc- 
cessful use of communica- 
tions media and strong de- 
pendence upon sense learn- 
ing for development of 
ability to abstract and 
apply as necessary in job 
performance? 

g) occur through access sy- 
stems designed to minimize 
loss of time, reduce con- 
fusion, and emi^asize 
practical usefulness of 
learnings? 

h) yield to analysis so that 
the range of individual 
successes and failures is 
clearly visible to the in 
s true tor for individualiza- 
tion of instruction, dif- 
ferentiation of responses, 
and clear and justifiable 
identification of failure, 
average and exceptionally 
successful participants? 

i) enable exceptionally suc- 
cessful students to be 
singled out for congratu- 
latiotr? 

j) permit analysis for learner 
problems, leading to main- 
tenance, revision and fur- 
ther development? 



8. 



Measures 

1. enrollment statistics 

2. drop-out, failure statistics 

3. examination/ lesson statistics 

4. compare quality level of partici<* 
pant achievements with other pro- 
grams. 

5. Survey of standard feedback of 
participant attitude towards each 
course, with demographic data (for 
profile), problems, satisfaction/dis- 
satisfoction. 

6. Follow_up_survey (annual) of success 
of participant drop outs, failures-- 
re: entry/change in job market; 
further learnings. Later re-assess- 
ment of course taken— add to profile. 
Bcoportion of new earollments that 
are repeat participants by own 
choice. 

Periodic (annual or bi-annual) sur-^ 
vcy of field directors re: effective- 
ness of courses, progress of studies, 
etc . (anonymous ) 

Periodic (annual or bi-annual) sur- 
vey of instructors, course deve- 
lopers of learning problems, effec^ 
tiveness of process, materials and 
usefulness of course (anonymous) ^ 

10. Identification of top 107. of partici- 
pants in success, and special recog- 
nition of, linked with profile, job 
entry and upgrading data. (Promotion, 
public relations.) Suggestions for 
improvement. 

11. Survey of instructor^ lessons for 
evidence of adaptation to individual 
Differences. 

12. Study of lesson service — time/etc. 
13.. Maintenance of problem file for re- 
vision/development. 

14. Definitions of problems in need of 
. study. 

15. Evidence (attendance, writing, re- 
porting) of professional development 
gained from attendance at conferences 
and mee tings « 

16. Review panel for methods, materials. 



Objec tives 



Func tion 



Criteria 

k) satisfy the expectations 
as well as needs of parti- 
cipants? 

1) teflect the application 
(In methods, materials, 
processes) of knowledge of 
how learning occurs? 



Measures 



5.8. Summary of measures recotmnended: 



Time Frame 



2. 



5. 



Reports of 
Statistics: 



enrollment, current & cimiulatlve 
completion, current & cumulative 
dropouts, current & cumulative 
lesson loads, current & cumulative 
exam loads, current & cumulative ^ 



satlsfac tory 
un s a t i s f ac tory 
(failed) 



Course Statistics Analysis 
enrollment 
completion 
dropouts 
lessons loads 
exam loads 




from above 



probleins noted by participants 
problems noted by instructors 
problems noted by field directors 
problems noted by supervisors 



monthly, 
with semi* 
annual and 
annual sum-* 
mary 
(for department, 
director, publi- 
city) 



semi annual; 
or annual 

(for dejmrtment, super- 
visors, course developers 
training and develop- 
ment) 



Methods/materials review panel(l admin l s trator- Chalrman 

one Instructor 
one course writer /deve 

loper 
one i>artlclpant 
one producer) 
(use of data compiled In #2; 
Recommendations? Actions on? 



Identification of problems requiring 

special study (le*, research, experimentation 

piloting, etc*) 

Field director survey 
special problems 

assess meeting needs af-students 

suggestions for new courses, modification of old 



annual 
Review each course 
every 2 or 3 years; 
oftener If pro- 
blems occur; less 
frequent If course 
proceeds with few 
problems • Review 
Panel thus looks 
at 1/2 or 1/3 of 
courses annually* 



annual (for bud- 
geting/ planning) 



annual 
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Participant Survey - continuing (part of each course enrollent; completed 

at time of final exam; anonymous) 

Probe: problems 
attitudes 

satisfaction of needs ^ 

suggestions for improvement (Report to department chairman) 

practicality 

future plans for learning 
personal data 



Participant Follow-up Survey 

(Probability sample only) 

a) successful completers 

b) unsuccessful completers 
(compare) 

c) dropouts (add items getting 
getting at why) 



Course revision/development panel 



repeat some of questions 
in survey 6. 

Present status: 
employed in area 
not employed in area 
employed in other area 



1 writer 

1 supervisor 

1 methods/ technology 

1 administrator (chairman) 



one study annually 
of completers, non- 
completers for im- 
provement of in- 
s-:ruction, courses, 
revisions, train- 
ing, etc. 
(Report to ^ 

department 

chairman) 

annual; act on 
information from 
other measures; 
prepare report 
for planning, bud- 
geting, training 



Comparative Statistics Study 



comparison of enrollment, persistence, success and 
quality indices vis a vis cocrespondence instruc- 
tion and other^types of instruction. Also (if 
known) disposition/ie. , what ^lappens to participant 
after course. . .employed?) 
comparative unit costs (see #10) 

top 5%-10% of students by name for special congratu- 
lations. 



annual 

(for department 
chairman, public 
release) 



Productivity Survey 
work output of department 

and individual members of department 
proportional cost (%) of administration 

teaching 

materials/other costs 



Comprehensive Evaluation 
by Evaluation unit and correspondence instruction unit 



annual 

cumulative com- 
parison for trends 

(for use in 
publicity; plan- 
ning and bud- 
geting for deve- 
loping decision 
making quality 
control 
compare #9. 

(to department 
chairman) 

every three years 
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12. Report of Feedback Time 

a) center participants 

b) mail participants 



13. Profile of Participants--differcnt levels 

different courses 

from continuing course survey data and 
follow-up data 



14. Instructor Survey (anonymous) 

for problems 
suggestions 
attitudes 
-new course ideas 
etc. 



annual 

to department chairman 

note problems identi- 
fied; action taken 



annual 

to department chairman 
for use in development, 
revision, planning, 
methodology, materials, 
training, reporting 

annual ^ 

to department cEairman 



15. Lesson Review Panel 

(random sample 
review) . 



1 administrator, chairman 

2 instructors 

1 field representative 
1 part-time or former partiiclpant 
or professional 



for department chair- 
man 
training 

planning, development 



16. Periodic staff meetings to discuss any of above, 
reports of reading, conference, meetings, policy, 
training, etc. . . »or periodic staff bulletin to 
carry same function demonstrations. 

(By department chairman and collaboration 
of other specialists as needed, both, from 
within and without the department.) 



3 times/year with 
sufficient time to 
explore problems/ 
statistics, reports 
in depth, discuss, 
sense direction of 
training needed. 



6. Guidelines for Ihase II Development; Conclusion 
6.1. While the most difficult development phase (Kiase I, Initiation) has been 
completed successfully, the second phase will pose problems that are more 
complex. Guidelines for fliase II may be helpful • In fact, after reflecting 
on the Guidelines suggested below, the correspondence instruction department 
might be involved in suggesting its own guidelines for the period 1973- 
1978 or 9. Involvement will hasten awareness and readiness, and begin to 
bring staff resources to bear on the challenges of development that face the 
department in view of the potentials for growth. Furthermore, guidelines 
developed indigenously will undoubtedly be more realistic. 
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6»2» In the second phase of development the Guidelines to be followed 
might include: 

1# Broadening and deepening of the curricula and courses 
offered at all levels* 

2* A growing program at middle and top levels for the 
purpose both of specific training and also of provid- 
ing tracks for continuous learning throughout adult- 
hood* As participants complete specific Job oriented 
courses at entry levels, there must be coneern-f<?ir^€f'^p*-'-^-^ * 
velopment of courses that can build upon the experience 
and success of first courses, and that provide partici- 
pants with access to continuing learning for economic 
and social mobility* 

3* Quality control processes will bo improved in scope as 
part of a continuing evaluation program carried on in 
part by the staff, and in part by the INCE evaluation 
unit* 

4* Administrative management processes and decision-making 
will be based increasingly on quality control and evalua- 
tion* In addition, there will be the introduction of 
computer systems for the management and control of pro- 
cesses, developed in connection with the Office of Systems 
and Data Processing* 

5* Instructional processes will be broadiehemo include other 
channels of communication for the teacher and the partici- 
pant, in collaboration with the Department of New Methods* 
In particular, audio and visual channels will be developed 
for use with the correspondence-print media and processes 
Q SO that the formats resulting may be used either in class- 

ERIC 

^■lijBwmfl^iin room type learning situations, or by independent distant 
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learners. 

At a time i^en the medium of instruction is no longer 
solely print-correspondence, it will be appropriate to 
consider changing the name of the program to something 
more closely identifying the activity, such as: 
Hie Department of Programs for Distant Learners, or. 
The Department of Mediated Instructional Programs • 
Growth should be planned to accommodate increases of 
about' 5,000 enrollments per year, leading to an annual 
enrollment in 1978-9 of approximately 45-50,000. Since 
the potential for growth is greater than this there would 
seem to be no problem of maintaining this rate of develop- 
ment, which is roughly the same as that achieved between 
1966-1972. Factors which will accelerate growth will be 
present in the second phase that were not present in the 
first: the program will become more familiar and recog- 
nized; skill and experience in creating new programs will 
reduce developmental time-lags; administrative and instruc- 
tional processes, now tested and at an efficiency level 
that is creditable, will be further refined; quality con- 
trol and productivity will through sheer experience increase 

tttius the end of Ihase II will see the present program 
doubled in size. 

If the INGE administration approves the concept and forma- 
tion of a lateral cross-divisional functional center, some 
of the present processes in the department will be modified 
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by participation with collaborators from other depart* 
ments. Change is always with us, but i£ change can make 
it easier for us to do our jobs more effectively, change 
is a friend and ally, and should be welcomed. 
6#3# Summary ^Conc lusion # The INCE correspondence instruction department has 
achieved a very creditable status in its initial phase. Its potential 
for further growth and development is excellent. The department should 
take a leadership role in employing new media, and should enlist the com«- 
puter firsts for management and control of administrate 'e processes, and as a 
readiness stage for the second use of computers in the instructional process 
itself. The' use of media and technology requires a device that will encour*- 
age and ensure lateral collaboration among specialized departments within 
INCE, and a concept model is suggested to accomplish that objective.- Con- 
tinuing evaluation should proceed through more rigorous quality control exer- 
cised within the department, and collaboration with the central aluation 
department for periodic comprehensive assessment. ^The second phase of deve- 
lopment will introduce more subtle, sophisticated and complex developmental 
problems. By the end of this decade the program will have doubled, and the 
third phase of development (consolidation) will be starting. It seems likely 
that the program originating in this department could eventually reach 100,000 
participants in Venezuela. But that will depend upon many factors, not the 
least of which are the support and confidence of INCE itself, and the com- 
petence, creativity anc efficiency of the department in the many substantive 
areas which this report has touched on. 
6.4. Even a dedicated and knowledgeable consultant from the outside makes errors 
of judgment and understanding. Whatever errors of fact or perception appear 
in this report, they are the responsibility solely of the consultant. 
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6.4.1. It should be remembered throughout this report, and especially in con- 
nection with the assessment of printed materials, that the reviewer- 
does not read Spanish as a mother tongue, and even the careful, la- 
borious examination of the study guides by someone not fully comfortable 
or competent in the language raises questions of reliability. The judg- 
ments expressed by the reviewer are not only partly subjective , but de- 
rived from evidence through language not his own. 

6.4.2. It is hoped that the many dedicated, friendly, perceptive persons at 
INGE who assisted in the gathering and interpretation of data will out 
of their first-hand (and therefore superior) knowledge correct whatever 
errors may appear. But more important, it is hoped that the personnel 
at INGE in the correspondence instruction department and elsewhere will 
attack the problems and opportunities cited here with the same vision and 

— courage that has made the department and INGE highly respected leaders in 
the education of adults. 

3/5/73 Garacas, Venezuela, and 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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A "pendix I 

Persons and Documents Consulted at INCE 

Persons Consulted: 

Dr. Oscar Palaclos, President 

Sr. Fede rico Cisnaros, Secretary General 

Sr/Emilio Asapchi, Director, Training Within Industry 

Sr. Miguel Angelo Perez, Director, Office of Systems and Data Processing 

Sr. Amador Hernandez, --Ac ting Director, Industry Programs and Centers 

Sr. Hiram Padron, Chief, Department of Correspondence Instruction 

Sr. Alberto Gibbs, Chief, Department of New Methods 

Dr. Bertoldo'Birito, Chief, Department of Training 

Sr. Leopold Brito, Department of Systems and Data Processing, Analysis and 
Programming 

Sr. Miguel Rodriquez, Department of Audio Visual Training 



Documents Consulted: 

Laws of Venezuela relating to the establishment of INCE 
INCE Organigrama Estructural, June, 1972 

Position Descriptions for Personnel in Department of Correspondence Instruction, 
1972. 

Presupuesto, 1973, Department of Correspondence Instruction 
Department Statistical Records, annual and cumulative, 1966-72 
All Course Study Guides and other materials 

Random sampling of Participant assigiunents, various courses, after instruction 
and grading 

Administrative and Participant Forms 

"INCE Calendario de Cursos," El Nacional , January, 1973 

••Development of Correspondence Instruction at INCE,^^ Hiram Padron, INCE, 1972 

••instruccion per CorrespondenciP. : A Necessity, •• Hiram Padron, INCE, 1972 

••Produccion A?fo 1972," Direccion de Formacion en Empresas, Instruccion por 
Correspondencia, INCE, 1972. 

"Desarrollo de la Instruccion por Correspondencia en el INCE," Hiram Padron, 
INCE, 1971, 

••Centros INCE,*' INCE, undated 

"INCE Molds Venezuelans Human Capital, •* Lillian Morganti, , The Daily Journal , 
February 25, 1972. 

"Catalogo de Cursos por Correspondencia, •• INCE, 1972 
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Appendix II 
INCE Mission^ Objectives 

GOALS 

INCE is responsible for training manpower in the fields of industry, commerce, 
agriculture and services, as well as teaching literacy and basic education to workers. 
The participants are workers, apprentices and unemployed young people, and include 
all levels from unskilled workers to managers. 

The Institute's goals, as stated in its Law, are the following: 



1. Promote the vocational training of workers, contribute to the 
training of skilled manpower, and carry out training programs ^* 
for unemployed youth* 

2. Contribute to the training of the rural school graduates in 
agricultural skills, in order to prepare workers trained in 

the efficient use of land and other renewable natural resources* 

3* Promote and develop the apprenticeship of young workers* The 
Institute may carry out this goal by setting up schools or or- 
ganizing apprenticeship training in the shops and factories, 
according to the regulations established, in cooperation with 
the employers. 



4* Cooperate in the campaign against illiteracy and contribute to 
the improvement of general primary education, in so far as it may 
benefit vocational training in the country* 



5* Prepare and produce the teaching material required for the voca- 
tional training of workers* 



(Translated into English by Alberto Gibbs) 
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Correspondence Instruction Department 

Objectives 

1. To promote correspondence courses at INCE Programs, 

2. Research on the application of correspondence courses at INCE Centers^ business 
and industry, 

3. Research to Improve the method. 

A. Administer the correspondence courses at the different programs of INCE and 
organizations that ask for. 

5. Serve as the central group of correspondence Instruction at INCE. 

# 

Functions 

1. To determinate the courses that should be given by correspondence. 

2. To carry out experimental projects to check the effectiveness of the different 
techniques used. 

3. Participation In Conferences » Seminars and courses In order to let the method 
be known. 

4. To plan the promotion of the courses. 

5. Grade and evaluate the written asslgnement, final examinations of participants 
taking correspondence courses, 

6. Tb guide the participants and other persons that will collaborate with the pro- 
gram. 

7. To keep controls and the necessary systems needed to have a well developed proe 
gram* 

(Translated Into English by Hiram Fadron) 
2/7/73 
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INCE " Structure in Wliich Department Operates 
[National Administrative Council j 



Meets once per month 
or 

as needed (now twice/month) 

POLICY 
FORMATION 



13 Members: 

Appointed by President of 
Venezuela ; 
President of INCE 
Vice President of INCE 
General Secretary of XNCE 

Appointed by Organizations 
Ministry of Education 
Ministry of Labor 
Ministry of Development 
Chamber of Commerce 
Chamber of Industry 
Chamber of Agriculture 
Federation of Teachers 
National Association of Workers 
, Conference of Labor (Synidicate) 
Conference of Campesinos 



0. :rational 
direction: 



i Executive Committee | 
1 

Programs^ employment, fiscal, etc* 



(INCE President, Vice President, 
Secretary General Permanent plus 
2 members by election from National 
Administrative Council) 

Meets once a week 



Operations 



I President \ 
Vice President j 



, I , 

I Secretary^ General | 



Director Training Withit 
^ Industry 



Departti.ant of Correspondence 
Instruction 
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Appendix V 

Department Program Development Processes 

(Note: not all processes are presented here; only those needing fuller 
explanation* Processes are a combination of administrative and Instruc- 
tional activities*) 

Course Developnient — 

a* determination of need: by request from employers* groups^ pro- 
fessional associations for training for banks » Insurance companies » 
tektllesy etc*; requests from Industry^ business* 

b* selection^ enrollment of participants (target populations); through 
INCE centers primarily* 

c* determination of content: CINTERFOR manual; CINTERFOR sets standards 
of requirements for trades » other fields; there are also official INCE 
manuals- In each trade* 

d* course writing: assignment of specialist from within INCE or employment 
outside* 

e* course development: conference with writer on how to write a correspon- 
dence <:ourse; submission and revision of parts developed; final manuscript 
to editorial department; conferences^ ^revisions^ production* No try out 
process* 

f* production: graphics and production done at INCE. 

g* maintenance^ updatelng: on basis of instructor cotnments as result of 
using study guides^ other materials* Printed inserts used to correct 
errors » update immediately according to need; all changes incorporated 
into new study guide at tltnc: of major revision* No regular revision 
t$chedule per course* 

h* quality control of instruction: initial training of instructors; continu- 
ing informal training^ upgrading* 

1* collaboration with other departments: requests for services made to Depart- 
ments of New Methods^ Evaluation^ Data Processing and Programming* Usually 
long lead-time In obtaining needed servlces-^slx months to a year or more* 
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Appendix VI 

Curricultim and Courses 

There are two general curricula— (A) General Culture, and (B) specific 
courses in trades and occupations. 

Courses taught in 1972, and enrollments 



Aritmetica Applicada I 7,500 A 

Aritmetica Applicada II 800 A 

Aritmetica Applicada III 300 A 

Ciencias Applicada I 150 A 

Ciencias Applicada II 150 A 

Geometria 50 A 

Formicion Ciudadana 5,850 A 

Dcguridad Industrial 3,750 A 

Ortografia y Radaccion - 3,750 B 

Redaccion Avanzada 100 B 

Redacci^n de Informes 100 B 

Hechanica Automatriz 100 B 

Geografia de Venezuela 100 A 

A juste 200 A 

Cue es el INCH? 300 B 



Contabilidad 300 (estOA 

. 237600 

. Note: Some courses have sub parts which may be enrolled in separately. 
For example, the courses iu-^Aitomobile and repairing have these sub 
courses. , - ^ 

Descripcion General de Automovil 

Motor I, II 

Lubricaccion 

Sisteroa de Enfriamiento 

Bomba de Gasoline y Tanque 

Sistema de Escape 

Embraque y Caja Mecanica de Velocidades 

Eje Transmisores y Cardanes 

Suspens5.^n del Automo^ril 

Direccion de Alin'^cciSn 

Ruedes y Cauchos 

S5«*temas de Frenos 

Si ^ema Electrico I, II 

Carburacion 

New Courses for 1973 

Metodologia Pedagogica. 
Organizacion de Empresas 
Administracion de Personal 
Terno 
Fresado 
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Appendix VIII 



New Methods Department 



Objectives 



Ihe department is responsible for carrying out research on new methods and 
techniques of vocational training, as well as their application in the institutes' 
courses and programs. T" attached to the Vocational Ttaining Research Division 
and performs the following functions: 

!• Determine, by means of preliminary studies, whether it is advisable to 
investigate particular methods or techniques of vocational training. 

2. Design and carry out experiments to determine the application of parti- 
cular methods or techniques. 

3. Determine the areas in which the methods or techniques under study may 
be applied. 



A.^Jtovestigate the existence, on a national and international level, of 



teaching materials related to the methods and techniques under study; 

5. Train the personnel necessary in the different departments and contri-* 
buting enterprises a the use, production and administration of courses 
in which the methods and techniques under study are applied. 

6. Produce proto* types of courses lAich justify the special design of in* 
structional systems, with the integration of the appropriate media. 

7. Prepare abstracts and reports on topics of interest in vocational 
training for the staff of the institute and contributing enterprises. 

8. Coordinate the production of the INGE TECHNICAL BULLETIN (Boletin 
Tecnlco INCE). 



9. 



Report its activities to the Vocational 




AU61 1973 



on Adult EUucatioii 



